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HONEY DISPLAY AT THE CINCINNATI FALL FESTIVAL—(See page 662.) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decO1”? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 








OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuos, G. NEWMAN, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DOOLITTLe, 
A. I. Roor, W. F. Marks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, Cc. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C,, ATKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvuGENE SEcorR, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


(as If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal, 








LANGSCPOTN on. 
The noney-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Bee-Keeper’s (ude: 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thon. 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec. 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat. 

ng style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction, 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without THe Bee-Keepers’ Guinr, 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub. 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to Give away 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Jour. 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Rrof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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The Novelty Pocket=-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 









HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(TuHIs CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


address you wish put on the Knite. 
The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty 


shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 

the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 

The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 

The rivets are hardened German silver wire; 

the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


~~ 
Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe ‘* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 


rant every blade. 
corrode. 


above. 


The novelty lies in the handle. 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, aud Worker, as 


It is 
Un- 


the linings are plate brass; 





of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 


dress, would destroy the knife. 


If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and ar 


tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a present! 


What more lasting memento could 


give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the ku - 


the name of the recipient on one side? 


_ .. Phe accompanying cul, gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represe 
this beautiful knife, as the “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 
How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Prem 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.9.) We will club t! 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO. 


St., Chica 


3 Please allor’ >bout two weeks for your knife order to be filied. 
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Foul Brood—A Correction.—On 
page 627, we called attention to a reported 
case of removing foul-broody hives, combs, 
ete.. from Michigan to Clyde, Ill., near Chi- 
cago. The owner of the alleged diseased 
material, mistrusting that he was the cne 
referred to, called at our office for an expla- 
nation of the matter. We told him that our 
authority for the statement made were the 
il-brood inspector of Michigan, and another 
man in that State. | 

He stoutly 





denied that any foul-broody | 
material had been shipped by him, and said | 
that the goods were still in the railroad car at 
Clyde, the var being unopened on account of 
some question about the freight charges. 
In order that there might be no further 
1use for disagreement, we su 
ting the matter to Mr. N. E. 


groested sub- 

France, the 

famous inspector of apiaries for Wisconsin. 
was immediately sent for. He came at | 
e, and the owner of the car of bee-material, 


Mr. France and the writer, spent several 


in examining very carefully all that the | 
ontained, and found no evidence of fou 
rhatever. 


seems that there were some foul-brood\ 


ete., in the apiary from which the 


ul was taken, but those were not ship- 
Hence, the unfortunate error. 


W make the above explanation for two 


ns First, because we do not wish to 

any man unjustly in public print: and, 
llv. to show how easv it is to be 
en, 


we did not give the name of the bee 


in question in our first reference to 
atter, of course we omit it now. The 
of hives, frames, ete., was shipped 
Rapid City, Mich., instead of Evart, as 
ited on page 627. 
ire more than pleased to have the mat- 
as it has, as doubtless will be all the 
pers in and about Chicago; for there 
enough foul brood in this vicinity 
t importing it from another State 
all the same, there should be a law in 
State prohibiting the removal of any 
or part thereof, without first securing 
te certificate granting permission, and 
ssuring that there is no disease. 
~~ 
!d vs. Young Queens for Breeders. 
Hutchinson calls for the experience 
eaders as to the comparative value of 


young queens as breeders, in view of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the fact that H. 
that all queens making 


Edwards, of England, says 
a record have been 
reared from the eggs of a comparatively old 
queen. One would naturally expect that the 
time of life at which the offspring of any 
mother would have the greatest vigor would 
be at the time when that mother herself is in 
the greatest vigor. A queen can do little 
toward making a record for herself, usually, 
during the same season in which she is born, 
for few queens are born before the swarming- 
time, and the season will be well over before 
the entire force of the colony consists of her 
offspring. Her record will not be made before 
the end of the second season, and after dis- 
tinguishing herself in her second season she 
is used as a breeder in the third season. 

So it comes about that those who select the 
best to breed from will use comparatively old 
queens, and this may go far to account for 
the fact that Mr. Edwards’ best queens came 
But if he 


queens from one of his breeders 


from comparatively old mothers. 
had reared 
while she was yet in her first year, and as yet 


had established no reputation, might they not 


have been just as good as those she produced 
a year or two iater 
a 


Prevention of Early Swarms, says 


the Bee-Keepers’ Review, is secured by some 


Ontario bee-keepers by using botton 


boards 


of wire-cloth, the abundant ventilation at 


least retarding swarming Some might like 


this better than raising the hive on blocks 


> 
Position for Bee-Escapes Almost 
universally they are putin the center of the 
escape-board It was sugvested in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review that one corner of the board 
is the better place, because when bees become 
excited about getting out of the super they 


the edges Yet E. W 


orts that in 


run around Brown, of 


} 
, 


northern Illinois, 1 
a cluster of bees would remain in the center 
all night if the escape wasin a corner. Per 
would be to have an escape 
in the center and one In the corner 
oe 
Plurality of Eggs in a Cell is noth 


ing very unusual when a prolific queen is ina 


limited brood-nest, but the cells containing 
more than one egg each are worker-cells. It 
seems, however, that exceptional cases occur 
in which a norma aying queen will lav the 


second egg in a queen-cell, according to the 


following fro ‘leanings in Bee-Culture 

A rule that | supposed without exce ption 
was that. if you found more than one egg in 
might be sure of laying 
workers. The other day I found two eggs in 
a queen-cell and a yood laying queen present 
‘Bees do nothing invariably.” 


a queen ce 


Thickness of Top-Bars.—S. T. Pettit 
champions in Gleanings in Bee-Culture top- 
thick. He quotes a corres- 
pondent who says: 


bars less than % 


‘* For a number of years I have been using 
a top-bar ‘4 inch thick and 1 wide, and not 
a burr-comb on asingle frame in eight years’ 
use. 

This agrees with Mr. Pettit’s theory that 
the width of the top-bar and not the thickness 
isthe essential thing to prevent burr-combs; 
although Mr. Pettit himself finds it necessary 
to use a thickness equal to % to prevent sag- 
ging. Dr. Miller says he still wants thick 
ton-bars even if they make no difference 
about burr-combs, because the thick top-bars 
make so great a difference between brood- 
combs and sections that the bees will not 
carry up black wax to darken the sections 
Mr. Pettit thinks this point can be gained 
Editor Root 


top-bars gave more burr-combs 


better by using queen-excluders. 
thinks that 
in their apiary than 
oe 
Prevention of 
An article from Wm 
Keepers’ Review, 


Winter-Breeding. 
McEvoy. in the Be 


gives his way of preventing 


ginning to rear brood in Jan 
thinks 


the bees from be 


uary when wintered outdoors. Ile 


that by preventing the bees from starting 
brood-rearing in January—a thing that often 
occurs with bees wintered outdoors we 


/ 


not only save stores, but the /ives of many of 


our best colonies, which often dwindle down 


and out in spring from the large amount of 


brood-rearing that they do at 


atime when 


they ought to be at rest. 


His plan of pre 
vention is to crowd each colon, ipon five 


combs about the first of October. each one of 


the five combs being sealed right down to the 
bottom. Ifa combs are unsealed, he feeds 
tl the bees wi take no more T his leaves 


no room for brood-rearing 


— 

Cane vs. Beet Sugar.—Some discussion 
has taken place with regard to the propriety 
of using retined beet sugar for feeding bees, 


and some bee-keepers have felt uncomfortable 


because they had no means of determining 
whether granulated sugar was made from 
cane or beets Bee-journals across the water 


have insisted that sugar made from beets was 
not safe food for bees. The following letter 
Bee-Culture 


that beet sugar is all right 


in Gleanings in seems to teach 


Mr. Huber Root called my attention to an 
article published in Gleanings Aug. 15, and 
asked me to read it and give my opinion of 
some of its statements. The writer, W. K 
Morrison, seems to think that sugar made 


from cane is better than that made from 


I do not know how he or any one can 
know when he gets granulated sugar whether 
if he 


beets. 


it’s made from cane or beet. Of course. 
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sees the name of a sugar-factory of Nebraska, 
Colorado, or Michigan, on the sack in which 
it comes, he knows that he has beet sugar, 
but otherwise there is no way of knowing, 
for, even though it be from the refineries of 
Havemeyer or Arbuckle, it may be from 
either source, for these refineries handle raw 
beet sugar from Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Austria, and Russia, as well as raw 
cane sugar from Java and the Indies. 

One of the statements of the writer is that 
cane sugar is sweeter than beet sugar, ‘‘ just 
as Jersey milk is richer than Holstein milk, 
and for this reason alone it commands a 
higher price.”’ In the first place, 1 will say 
thatcane sugar does not command a higher 
price than beet sugar; for in determining the 
price of sugar there is no question of its 
source, but of its quality. In the next place, 
I will say that the sweetness of sugar, from 
whatever source, depends upon its polariza- 
tion of purity of sugar. As the chemical 
formula of sugar from both sources is the 
same (C12 Hee O11 ), and their physical char- 
acteristics are both the same, it resuits that 
neither one nor the other can be said to be 
sweeter. The simile can not hold for the 
reason that, while sugar isa fixed chemical 
compound of so many atoms of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, with certain physical 
characteristics resulting from the atoms of 
the molecule uniting in a certain way, milk, 
on the other hand, is a variable physical com- 
bination of many chemicai compounds; and 
while the slightest variation in the compo- 
nent parts of the molecule of sugar would make 
it other than sugar, there can be a great 
variation in the composition of milk, and it 
would still be milk. It might contain more 
or less water, more or less casein, more or less 
fat, ete., aad yet it is milk. 

The writer of the article claims that Dr. 
Wiley says that beet sugar is cane sugar, and 
cane sugar is beet sugar. I do not think that 
Dr. Wiley could say that. He might say that 
they are identical, or that beet sugar is cane 
sugar, but not that cane sugar is beet sugar, 
for the reason that ‘‘cane sugar’”’ is the com- 
mon name of the article which is chemically 
known as ‘‘sucrose,’’ just as ‘‘ grape sugar ”’ 
is the common name of the article chemically 
known as ‘‘glucose.”” The name ‘cane 
sugar’? was given at atime when the only 
known source was cane; but since then it 
has been found in other grasses besides the 
cane, and in a number of roots, as the carrot, 
parsnip, turnip, and notably in the beet. The 
writer of the article further states that, by 
the “‘same process of reasoning, saccharin, 
which is 500 times sweeter than ordinary 
sugar, ought to be cane sugar also, but it is 
not.”” I should say it is not! Saccharin is 
not a sugar at all, having none of the char- 
acteristics of sugar except that ina dilute 
form *® gives a sensation of sweetness to the 
tongue, while in concentrated form it would 
be very bitter, and it is in no sense a food, as 
is sugar. I donot know what he means by 
**the same process of reasoning,’’ but cer- 
tainly no process of reasoning could class 
saccharin as sugar. 

MELVIN R. GILMORE, 
as upt. of Exhibit of the American Beet Sugar 
Association at the Pan-American Exposition. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 31. 


It seems that after reading this letter one 


may feel easy about the matter, especially 


after the following assertion of Editor Root: 

I will reiterate what I have repeatedly said 
in these columns, that beet sugar, such as we 
have used for the last 20 years for feeding our 
bees, has been eminently satisfactory. 


ss 

The Best Hive-Cover.—There has been 
some pleading for a hive-cover that would not 
leak, warp, or twist. A 
will 


at the 
warping, but it will not 


strong cleat 
ends prevent 
with an 
air-space between them, the grain of the one 


prevent twisting. Two thin boards 


board running at right angles to the grain of 


the other, the whole covered with tin or 


water-proof paper, will solve the 


problem, the air-space at the same time mak- 


probably 


ing the cover warmer in winter and cooler in 





summer. The demand, however, for a cover 
of this kind is not as general as might be 
supposed. Gleanings in Bee-Culture says: 

Some days ago Mr. Calvert sent some sam- 
ples of covers, such as I described, to a num- 
ber of prominent bee-men, as well as dealers, 
located in various parts of the country. A 
good many of the replies have now been re- 
ceived; and nearly all favor a single-board 
cover in place of the double board with air- 
space. Indeed, the Excelsior cover with 
sides and ridge-board is considered quite good 
enough. This isa surprise, as it seems to us 
that a double cover would be better on all 
accounts. 

oe — 

Westward Ho! — Editor Root predicts 
that within 10 or 20 years the larger amount 
of honey will be produced west of the Miss- 
issippi; intensive agriculture making bee- 
keeping less and less profitable in the East, 
while in the great West there is much land 
that can never be cultivated, but will produce 


good crops of honey. We'll see. 


an 


Getting Combs Built to 
bars, says J. 


Bottom- 
C. Detwiler, in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture, is easy with wired or unwired 
frames, by using them in &-frame 
upper stories. 


hives in 
That has been well known for 
Editor Root might have 
taken space for a foot-note to say that in most 
cases it would be 


a long time, but 


inconvenient, and in some 
cases impossible to use such frames in upper 
stories, leaving the advocates for foundation- 
splints perhaps the only ones who can get 
combs directly built to the bottom-bar with- 
out sagging in a lower story. 


i aa 
Wanted—A Foul-Brood Law and 
Inspector.—An Illinois subscriber, who 


finds good reason to suspect that some serious 
disease is getting a foothold in his apiary, 
says that disease akin to foul brood is by no 
means uncommon in his locality, and adds: 


‘* We, as well as the rest of the State, badly 
need a /aw and an inspector, the same as Wis- 
consin or Michigan has.’’ 

Some bee-keepers will not agree with him. 
One will say: 

‘* [’ve been keeping bees 25 years and have 
never seen a case Of foul brood, pickled brood, 
black brood, or any other kind of brood but 
healthy brood. What’s the use of being to 
the expense of an inspector so long as the 
disease is not known in the State only in ex- 
ceptional localities ?”’ 

To this it may be answered that one reason 
for the need of an inspector is the fact that 
without an inspector the scourge may exist 
and flourish for a considerable time in 
given locality without its 


any 
existence being 


generally known. It may be a great deal 
cheaper—undoubtedly it is a great deal 


cheaper to have some one constantly on the 
lookout to prevent the spread of foul brood, 
than it is to stamp it out-after it has obtained 
a firm foothold. Itis better to be at the ex- 
pense of insurance than to run the risk of 
being burned out. Decidedly, our correspon- 
dent is right. Illinois ought to have the law 
and the inspector. 
~—_ 


The Chicago Convention, to be held 
at the Briggs House, corner of Randolph St. 
and Fifth Ave., on Thursday, Dec. 5, promises 
to be something of a revival of the old North- 
western. It is hoped that all who can do so 
will arrange to attend. 





es, 
es 


—_ Pane ny 
etn be 


Dr. C. C. MILLER, and his sis 


aw 
Miss Emma Wilson. were in ( 9 
Thursday of last week, attending the Ame, 
can Sunday-School Missionary ( ence 
where Miss Wilson read a most thoughtfy) 
paper on ‘Quarterly Examinatio n the 


Sunday-School.’’ Both Dr. Miller and Miss 
Wilson areenthusiasts along Sunda 
lines, and are already leaders in certa 
portant thingsin that direction. Th« 
that Sunday-school work combines wel! with 
bee-keeping. At any rate, both are success. 
full in their devoted hands. 


> 
A MAGAZING FOR COLLEGE MEN.—"‘] 
Business Side of a Great University. 


President Harper, of the University of ( 
cago, is the opening article in the Co 
Man’s Number (Oct. 12) of the 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Harvard ’80”’ is the title of 
an entertaining paper on the President’s ¢ 
lege life, by his friend, Owen Wister. Other 
strong features of this number are shor 
stories by Max Adeler, Jesse Lynch Williams 
and Frank Norris, anda page of droll ‘‘ Na 
ture Studies,’’ by Oliver Herford. This num 
ber will be of uuusual interest to al! colleg: 
men. 


saturda 


Mr. N. E. FRANCE, 
when here to make the inspection referred to 


of Grant Co., Wis 


on the previous page, of course called at 
office. He reports about half a crop of | 

in his apiaries this year. He also said tha 
there would be less foul brood if all bee-ke« 
ers would read the bee-papers. Quite a test 
monial to the value of such publications. Mr 
in his Os 
tion as inspector of apiaries, but labors uncer 
many diftieulties. His pathway will have' 
be made easier. or he will decline to « 

in the work. 
never repay him for what he has 
their interest. Neither can they find a 
man who will be likely to do the w 
well, and with so little friction all aro 


‘rance is doing excelle rork 
I is doing excellent worl 


Wisconsin bee-keepe! 





ad 
eee eee - 


‘¢ Reviewlets’’ from the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review. 


A BUNCH oF GRASS put on top of 
ina smoker cools the smoke, and 
the discharge of any sparks. 

KEEPING A ReEcorp of each c 
breeding of the queen, her age, t 
of honey stored, any peculiarities 
ony, ete., has its greatest use in e1 
to select the best stock for breeding 
Some use a book; the only obj 
book is that the leaves are likely 
stuck together with propolis. 
abbreviations, a great deal of infor 
be crowded into a small space. 


CaPpPpiInes, at the J. B. Hall 
allowed to fall into a wire-clot! 
such a size that it just fits nic« 


solar wax-extractor, and when tl 
comes fullit is put into the ex 
another used to catch the capping 
no need of waiting for the cap 
thoroughly, as the honey is not 
necessar 
which the 
heat of the 


into the solar. It is 
shade the dish in 
are caught, or the 
color the honey. 
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Quantity of Nectar in Blossoms—Water Used 
by Bees. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


all the blossoms yield nectar that are visited by the 
bees for nectar? In other words, are the frequent 
visits of bees to blossoms out of which they secure no 
pollen an indisputable evidence that they are gathering 
nectar from these blossoms? This isa proposition just 
being debated between two progressive apiarists of France 
|, Abbe Multier, president of the Association of Bee-Cul- 
ture of Haute Marne, and G. Collot, the editor of the 
monthly ‘*‘ L’apiculture Pratique.”’ 


L’Abbe Multier holds that in his section of country, 
although the bees work faithfully upon the basswood 
bloom, they never or almost never harvest any nectar from 
this tree. He holds, that although the basswood blossoms 
attract the bees, they go there and remain, in a sort of 
drunken spree, for hours together, as the drunkard in a bar- 
room, while the bees that goto other blooms go back and 
forth, from the hive to the field, ard vice versa, over and 
over without stop. 

If the above-named gentleman had not in many 
instances shown his observing mind, one might be tempted 
to think that he misrepresented matters, but that is out of 
the question. Heis not the first who has noticed that the 
bees may spend much time on blossoms without apparent 
results, for Editor Bertrand, of the ‘‘ Revue Internation- 
ale,” had, years ago, seen the bees eagerly at work upon 
the blossoms of the Eryngium Giganteum, and had ascer- 
tained that they secured nothing worth mentioning. He 
had marked some of the workers while upon these blossoms 
witha slight flour-dust, so as to be able to follow them in 
their flight, and had actually seen the same bee on the same 
bunch of biossoms, working faithfully and busily, for five 
consecutive hours. It is very evident that the quantity of 
nectar secured, though sufficient to keep upthe life of the 
bee, was so insignificant as to leave its honey-sac unfilled. 
I mentioned this fact in my letters from Switzerland last 
year, in the American Bee-Journal. 


When the Echinops Spherocephalus was accidently dis 
covered to be a valuable honey-plant (?), the gentleman who 
made the discovery noticed the numerous visits to the plant 
by the bees, and sat down to an experiment as Gid Mr. Ber- 
trand, only, instead of marking a bee and watching it, he 
marked a blossom and watched it. It appeared,if I remem- 
ber rightly, that the same blossom was visited some 1600 
times by bees during the same day. This experiment, 
reported to the North American bee-keeper’s congress, 
brought the Echinops before the public in the United 
States, and a general rush was made towards the produc- 
tion of this plant. But it was since ascertained that not 
only was this a noxious weed imported from France—a sort 
of dwarf thistle—but it was also found, that, although the 
bees were always upon it when in bloom, yet no apparent 
results were secured. At least this is the final verdict, as 
far as I have heard. Mr. Bertrand, through his experi- 
ments in Switzerland, had already come to this conclusion, 
and had discarded both the Echinops and the Eryngium as 
not worthy of cultivation. 


In the case of the basswood, the accusation of useless- 
is not to be considered, except in instances like the 
[have mentioned, where the trees are not numerous, 
the soil perhaps unfavorable. Many portions of 
rica are plentifully supplied with basswoods, and show 
eir honey-crops that basswood honey is not a myth. 
erous towns, cities and counties in the United States 
imed after the basswood tree, and in many of these 
rop of basswood is almost as regular as the crop of 
honey in others. And the odor of the basswood 
, aS well as its taste,can not be mistaken for any 
It is stronger in flavor than the perfume of the 
1m whence it is produced, and its smellis no longera 
me, but arank and almost disagreeable odor, which 
used its being classed as secondary in quality. 
ut the fact that the basswood bloom is evidently a 
honey-producer does not, after all, destroy the evi- 
+, that in many cases the bees work upon blossoms 





which attract them by their pleasant smell and retain their 
attention by probably supplying them with enough nectar 
to please their palate, without giving thema sufficiently 
remunerative quantity to make these blossoms desirable or 
entitle them to a place among our domesticated plants. 


But plants and trees which furnish a supply of honey 
in certain localities under certain conditions, prove useless 
in other places, and it is for the apiarist to ascertain the 
resources of his situation and act accordingly. 


DO BEES USE WATER TO COOL THE HIVE? 


I see the above question put by J. A. Gerelds, page 566. 
In this article Mr. G. explains that he has lost a number of 
colonies from the combs melting down, and that he was 
told that the want of water by the bees was the cause of 
this. Let me give him our experience on the subject. 


In 1878, if [remember rimhtly, we had established an 
apiary of some 80 hives of bees at the farm of an old 
French gardener, about six miles from our home. The 
hives were in the yard nearthe house, and only a few of 
them sheltered from the rays of the sun by apple-trees. A 
small number of the hives had roofs, the others (new hives) 
were not sheltered in any way, for we had never before 
experienced any loss from heat, and had no idea of the pos- 
sibilities. 

During that summer the crop was tremendous, and we 
were distanced by the bees. We could not put up our 
honey-boxes fast enough to keep the bees with room, and 
the combs were exceedingly heavy. I remember going to 
that apiary at one time with six or eight extracting supers, 
and being unable to give more than three or four empty 
surplus combs to each filled hive, and these combs were all 
filled at my next visit, a few days later. 

These bees needed no water supplied to them artifi- 
cially. There was a large creek in close proximity, and they 
have always gotten along finely at that place on their own 
resources in that line. 

One day during the hot weather, I received word by a 
messenger sent by uiy old friend, the gardener, that some- 
thing was wrong in the apiary, as the bees were in an 
uproar. Il was unable to go there for two days, in spite of 
his warning, and when I arrived on the third day I found 
five hives entirely empty, and some 15 others with from 
one to five combs broken down. The bees in the partly 
damaged hives were already rebuilding combs over the 
mass of piled-up broken combs, mixed brood, pollen and 
honey. But the five hives that had broken down entirely 
had nothing left but a pile of debris, dead bees and rotting 
brood. Remember that all these hives had supers on, some 
one, some two—supers of our large-size Quinby, containing 
when full some 60 or 65 pounds, and the body of the hives 
probably contained as much. All this was gone, and very 
certainly the most of it had run into the ground. 


It was at this time that we began using straw mats 
over our hives, that is, over the oil-cloth, at the top of the 
hive and under the cap, summer and winter, and it was on 
the suggestion of our old friend, the gardener, who had 
been used to straw matsall his life when gardening in 
Paris. He knew how to make them, and made for us a 
large lot; he said that in Europe they used them to keep 
away the frost, to shelter their plants from the heat of the 
noon sun, to cover their glass hot-beds on cold nights, and 
for many other purposes connected with gardening. 

We have used these mats ever since. They not only 
keep off the heat of the sun in summer, but they retain 
the heat in the winter. They are good non-conducting 
shelters, and absorb moisture. We make them of what is 
known here as ‘‘ slough-grass,’’ ‘‘ marsh-grass,’’ the botani- 
cal name of which I believe to be ‘‘ Spartina,’’ a tall, wiry 
grass well known to any one who lives along the Mississ- 
ippi. This material is stronger and tougher than straw, 
and mats made of it would last for ever if we could only 
bind them with indestructible twine. 

We had made also, some of these mats, of large size, 
two feet high, by six or seven feet in length, and had used 
them to wrap up our hives for winter. But they were so 
cumbrous that we had to pile them up ina shed, and the 
rats and mice destroyed the cord with which they were 
made. I believe it would pay to keep such matsin a safe 


place so as to use them for wintering. 

But the straw mat is not the only thing that we have 
used to prevent a recurrence of the accident above men- 
tioned. Whenever the hives suffer from the heat, we raise 
them from the bottom-board so as to give plenty of venti- 
lation. This we think is as necessary as the use of a shel- 
We also use roofs (portable roofs made 


ter from the sun. 
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of rough boards) over all of our hives, and since we have | with their strange, and, many times, ridict ques. 
used these precautions we have not had any accidents of | tions. 
this kind to suffer. Hancock Co., Ill. Now, thoroughly aroused as to how bees *‘ ma} ey. 

Sd the interested observer passed on to the other tab ere a 
| neat and polite young lady attendant was in charge of ty 
large glass vessels of honey, distinct in quality and flayor 
Exhibit of Bees and Honey at a Fall Festival. viz: the famous Colorado alfalfa, and white cl my 
BY JOHN R. SCHMIDT. Each who wished to sample was provided with a s: it 
TOUT. « ae al eeiee i. . | piece of white basswood, which served as a spoo: \fter 
NOVEL and interesting exhibit in the Pure Food once used, the piece was done for, and dropped into 
department of the Cincinnati Fall Festival was the 


display made by Mr. C. H. W. Weber. 

In a tastily decorated booth a complete line of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies, consisting of the latest hives, utensils, and 
everything of imaginable use in the pursuit of modern bee- 
keeping, together with a nice display of comb and ex- 
tracted honey put upina most inviting and catchy way, 
was shown. 

The exhibition attracted such universal attention, and 
was so much admired by the thousands of visitors, that it 


might be well to go into details somewhat as to its 
make-up, thereby possibly enlightening some interested 


readers who may improve upon the same at the next fair or 
exhibition coming his way. 

The display being ina corner of a building, the two 
white-washed walls were well hidden behind a mass of 
choice comb honey in cases, tiered up over five feet high. 
Between each tier of cases, bottled honey was arranged, 
showing the different sizes, and also the special registered 
labels, a distinct marking for that kind of honey only. If 
proven otherwise, a $100 offer is yours, puts some signifi- 
cance into the meaning of these labels. The honey-cases 
and bottles were surmounted by numerous one-pound car- 
tons colored a light lavender on two sides, and lettered in 
gold, signifying the contents a gilt-edged product. 

Potted plants (natural palms) furnished bya florist, 
and well placed about the display, added much to the 
appearance and helped to enliven the exhibit; not to saya 
word about the bees, which made a ‘‘ hot time”’ caused by 
the ever mischievous boy, this time with a sharp lead-pencil, 
which pried apart the wire meshes at the entrance and 
allowed bees to escape before being discovered. Luckily, 
only one souvenir was carried away. 

The three well-known hives, viz: 8 and 10-frame dove- 
tailed, Danzenbaker, and the Langstroth portico, all com- 
plete and painted a spotless white, making them look as 
neat as a pin, were placed near the rear wall, where they 
showed up to good advantage. The Cowan extractor, 
comb foundation, supers, smokers, and many small articles 
too numerous to mention, made up what may be called the 
foundation of the exhibit. Last, but not least, each tele- 
phone subscriber was furnished with an extra instrument 
in his exhibit free of charge, thus establishing perfect out- 
side communication with almost every booth in the build- 
ing, through a miniature exchange,which was on exhibition 
and illustrated the working of this wonderful instrument. 
This highly appreciated convenience came in especially 
handy when the bees escaped, for it was telephoned 
instantly to the office, and help was soon on the scene. 

The most conspicuous place of the exhibit—the front— 
was occupied by two small tables, one of which contained a 
model 8-frame dovetailed hive having four glass sides. 
This hive was perfection in the full sense of the word. 


, 





receiver. This method not only avoided a lot of 1 
| work, but was extremely sanitary, and many samp! h 
honey who otherwise would not have done so. Ouit 
number of orders were booked for delivery, not say 


thing of the one-pound sections and the bottles sold 


day at the exhibit. Onan average about three gallons of 
extracted honey was consumed every day from the sample 
table. Each little stick held, at most, half a teaspoonful of 


honey (many times less), so it is easy to imagine how n 
dips were necessary to take away three gallons of honey. 

After the first day it was found absolutely necessary to 
restrict some of the children ‘* unaccompanied by parents 
who were especially fond of honey, for they actually 
not decide on which should be the last dip. 

An unusual and unexpected coincidence developed in 
the form of a biscuit-baking booth next door, which adver 
tised a well-known flour, and gave away hot biscuits and 
fee. The hot biscuits and the honey soon developed a mutual 
attraction, to the tune of several hurry calls over the t 
phone for ‘‘ More sample honey to the exhibits! Ouick 
A fortunate misfortune which may be answered by yes and 
no. 

The exhibit was a success in every way, and the howl- 
ing success of Cincinnati’s great annual show was largely 
due to the exhibitors taking such an interest in their exhib- 
its, as this one did imhis. Mayit only serveits purpose 
well, and help bring ‘‘more business’”’ to the bee-keeping 
industry, as well as in other pursuits. 

Hamilton Co., Ohio 


How I Managed a Swarm of Bees. 


BY DR. EK. GALLUP. 


N April 19, I caught a medium swarm of bees. Now] 
propose to tell, for the instruction of the beginner, 


; how I handled those bees. 


I hived them on six empty frames. After seven days! 
began to move the outside frames, one at a time, into the 
center of the cluster, so the queen would occupy it with 
eggs, and havethe bees build all worker-comb. It had a 
young queen and probably was a second swarm. Bees left 
to themselves, especially with an old queen, usually build 
more or less drone-comb at the outside of the cluster. 

On May 241 had 14 frames all filled with worker-comb, 
and the queen had occupied them as fast as built. 

On May 13 I moved the queen and two frames of brood 
into an empty hive, moved the old or first hive about 
width of it to one side; set the hive containing the queen 
near enough to the position of the first hive so as to throw 


the 





It contained a full colony of plain 3-banded Italian 
bees upon 8 frames of comb, with brood, honey and 
everything just as you would findin any prosperous 
colony. The upper story consisted of a 44x44%x1% 
plain section super, with fences partly cut away on 
either side to show the sections of honey in the vari- 
ous stages of completion. 

In order that the queen might be seen at all times, 
a one-frame nucleus was shown, making it easy to 
keep track of this important individual. 


Another nucleus illustrated the rearing of a 
queen-bee from the tiny egg to the matured product 
ready to begin her supreme reign, or be sent through 
the mails in one of the well-known cages. This was 
also shown and fully explained. 

It may not be unwise to say that these observa- 
tory hives were very attractive in appearance, which 
was largely due to the perfect workmanship. Instead 
of being painted they were nicely varnished. The 
top, lower-story and bottom-board were held securely 
together with nickel-plated fastenings, giving the 
whole a handsome appearance. Double-weight glass 
on the sides and ends of the full colony, and on the 
sides of the nuclei, made things as plain as day, and 
revealed the mysteries of the bee-hive to hundreds 
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nost of the working force into the new hive; placed an 
ty frame between the two full ones, and adjusted the 
sion-board. I sent for an Italian queen for the old hive. 

Now. 1 have two boys, one 12 and the other 14; both are 

us to learn about the bees, so I have opened both hives 

e and four times a week, and sometimes twice a day, to 

out the combs and show the bees at work, the queen 
positing eggs, how the workers unload their pollen, etc. 

The bees are hybrids. One scarcely finds a swarm that 

not more or less crossed with Italians. 

In examining those bees we have not used a bee-veil or 

» particle of smoke at any time. Now, if I should, as 
st bee-keepers recommend, puff smoke into the entrance, 
e should disturb them and stop their labors entirely for 
> time, but as we handle them, they keep right on at 
vork, and they are not disturbed a particle. If every time 
ve looked at them, we annoyed them with smoke, we should 
soon have them so cross that it would be dangerous for the 
hildren to go about them. 

When I had 125 colonies about the house, I never had 
my own or the neighbors’ children stung by them at all. 
We never open a hive too early in the morning, nor too late 
in the evening, when the weather is too cool. 

I commenced this article some time in May, and it is 
now Aug 3. It was mislaid and forgotten. 

Always have your smoker ready in case of any mishap. 
But I could never see the necessity of, the first thing puffing 
smoke in at the entrance, whether it is required or not. It 
looks to me like carrying your whip, and every time you 
approach your horse or cow, give them a good, smart cut 
with it for fear they will kick or hook. When I use smoke 
I use but a little at the top of the hive. Let the bees keep 
yn at work, out and in at theentrance. By so doing we 
can keep them gentle. 

I admit that there is occasionally a colony that one can 
hardly keep down, no matter how much smoke is used, but 
I will not keep a queen that produces such bees. It does 
not pay. 

I now have 10 laying queens and a good, strong nucleus. 
All the combs have been built worker-comb except one that 
was built while the bees were rearing a queen. I had one 
colony given to me, one that I paid 25 cents for, and one 
that I paid 50 cents for. I have transferred about 10 frames 
full of ready-made worker-comb, all the rest having been 
made without foundation. Bees are yet sending out nat- 
ural swarms. One went into the corner of a large fruit- 
packing house on July 21, between the outside and chimney. 
Being too much trouble to get them, I let them alone. 

Bees that were in good condition have done remarkably 
well. The honey season is nearly over now. The loss in 
the three dry years that have passed has been very heavy 
in the mountain apiaries where there was no irrigation. 
lhey will work in the valley until into September. 

Orange Co., Calif., Aug. 3. 
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Preparing Bees for Winter—A Conversation. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


ELLO! what are you doing with the bees this morn- 
ing * I supposed all work with them was over for this 
year. 

_ “In this you are mistaken, Mr. Smith; for, in my opin- 
1on to reap the best results in wintering bees, September is 
the month in which they should be prepared for winter. 
This gives them achance to get their stores for winter 
placed just where they wish them, so that, by the latter part 

! October, they are ready to gointothat quiescent state 
which is always conducive to the best results.”’ 

_ “Well, this is something new to me, as I always 
thought November would do very well as to time to fix the 
bees for winter. But what do you do now by way of prep- 
ration ?’ 

cs The early preparation consists in opening each hive 

a seeing that each colony has a good queen, plenty of 
©es, and, most of all, plenty of stores.’’ 

‘‘How much do you calculate for stores ?” 

‘“*T allow 25 to 30 pounds for each colony, which should 
in the hive from September 10 to 25.” 

‘‘ But suppose some colonies do not have that much.”’ 

“If there is not so much as this, feeding must be 
rted to; and if we have to feed, it should be done in 
ptember, surely, in order that the bees may cap it over 

‘Ore cool or cold weather; for unsealed stores often sour 

get thin during winter, thus causing disease. Multi- 

€s of bees are lost yearly, where feeding is put off till 





October and November, by being obliged to eat poor, thin 
stores, this causing bee-diarrhea on account of the bees not 
being able to hold their feces, because they can not evapo- 
rate all the water out of their food, it being so thin.”’ 

‘* But suppose the bees are still getting honey from the 
fields.”’ 

‘*In places where fall flowers abound, so that the bees 
are storing at this time of the year, of course they should 
need no feeding if the apiarist manages rightly.”’ 

‘‘ Do you think if one needed feeding a// would ?”’ 

“This is to be ascertained by looking them over, as 
you see me doing. If I find some colonies are heavy with 
stores while others are light, the light ones can be fed by 
taking from the heavy; and if there are some light in 
stores after so equalizing, then we feed what still remain 
without a sufficient supply.”’ 

‘‘ Having all fixed as to stores, etc., what next is to be 
done? I wish to learn.’’ 

‘The next thing to do is to put on the quilt, where such 
is used, and over this the sawdust cushion, or whatever 
packing material is used, thus tucking them nice, snug and 
warm for the winter.”’ 

‘*Do you use common enameled cloths for quilts ?”’ 

‘‘I do not during winter. Some souse, but the most of 
our practical bee-keepers prefer some porous substance, like 
woolen blankets, pieces of old carpet, or something of that 
kind. For colonies to be left on summer stands, I use chaff 
hives, which chaff is left on in the hives both winter and 
summer. Over the tops of the framesI prefer a quilt, as 
just spoken of, and on top of the quilt a cushion two or 
three inches thick, made of common factory cotton cloth, 
filled with corkdust, if possible; if not, then filled with 
dry basswood sawdust. Such cushions seem te keep the 
bees in better condition than anything else I am acquainted 
with. The corkdust allows the moisture to pass up through 
it and out at the top of the hive, while the basswood saw- 
dust will absorb nearly its bulk in water, so that either 
keeps all dry, warm, and nice.”’ 

‘* Do you do anything else by way of preparation ?”’ 

‘‘When winter sets in, a board about 8 or 10 inches 
wide should be set up slanting from the alighting-board to 
the hive, in front of the entrance, so as to keep out snow 
and cold winds, as well as to shade the front of the hive, 
where the hives face south, as they should during winter, 
so the bright rays of the sun shall not entice the bees out 
when it is too cold for them to fly.’’ 

**Do you winter all your bees outdoors ?”’ 

‘‘No. I prefer to winter a part of the bees in the cel- 
lar, for I like the idea of ‘mixed wintering,’ as by this plan 
no extreme loss is likely to occur; for a winter which is 
severe on the bees out of doors is generally good for cellar- 
wintering.”’ 

** At what time do you set the bees in the cellar ?’’ 

‘Somewhere about the middle ef November. At any 
time between the 10th of Nouember and the 1st of Decem- 
ber, when the hives are dry, and free from frost, I set them 
in. If they have a flight along about this time I set them 
in the next day, if it does not rain so the hives are wet; 
and I find that this can be done, even if the weather is 
quite warm, much better than it can on a cold morning 
when the hives come up from their stands with a jar from 
having been frozen down.’’ 

**Do you give each hive a seperate stand when in the 
cellar, or set them on a plank which will hold several 
hives ?’’ 

‘“‘Neither. A cellar stand is made by nailing four 
pieces of six-inch boards together so they shall be of the 
right size fora hive toreston. ‘This raises the first hive 
six inches off the cellar bottom, and away from the damp 
air which is generally found right at the cellar bottom. 
The first hive is set on this stand, when hives are piled on 
top of the first till the floor is reached, so that each stand 
holds from three to five hives, according to the depth of the 
cellar. In this way thecellar is filled (if I have colonies 
enough), except a passageway through the center to the 
back end, through which I pass every two or three weeks to 
see if all is right so far as temperature, mice, etc., are con- 
cerned. Otherwise they are left undisturbed during the 
winter.’’ 

** At what temperature should the cellar be kept ?’’ 

‘Here practical bee-keepers differ; but I*nhave had the 
best success with a temperatnre of from 43 to 45 degrees, or 
as near that as can be had. With a cellar in a bank, separ- 
ate from any building, the keeping of the temperature at 
this point is quite easy ; but witha cellar under a room or 
building it is not so easily done, for the changes from the 
outside have more effect on the {interior of the cellar than 
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they do where the cellar is wholly under ground in a bank 
or side hill. There are other things which might be said 
on this wintering subject; but with your consent we will 
leave them till December, when I am not so busy, when, if 
you will come over, we will talk them over more at length.’’ 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 
{The Spears may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 


irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.| 








Burr-Comb With Honey Between Super and 
Brood-Frames. 


Iam a beginner in bee-keeping, having 16 strong colo- 
nies in hives having 8 Hoffman frames with %-inch top- 
bars, with Ideal supers for section honey, and I am bothered 
very much with burr-comb full of honey being built by the 
bees between frames and supers; built so solid that it was 
impossible to take off supers without lifting the frames, 
although the bees had plenty of room in the supers for stor- 
ing honey. What will prevent bees from building burr- 
comb and storing honey between frames and supers ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER—Is the space between each two top-bars and 
the space over top-bars 4 inch or a shade less? If so, 
there should not be very much trouble with burr-combs. I 
hardly know what can be the trouble. Perhaps there was 
an accumulation of burr-combs over the top-bars from 
former years. If there are burr-combs over top-bars when 
you put on supers, you may be sure the case will not be get- 
ting better, but worse all the while. In any case, the burr- 
combs are there now, and if let alone will be there in worse 
condition next year. Before putting on supers next year, 
scrape the tops of the top-bars clean with a sharp garden- 
hoe. Put your foot on the top of the hive at one end, and 
hoe toward you. Let an assistant play the smoker to keep 
the bees down out of the way. 


=e 


Foul-Broody Frames—-Moving Bees a Long Distance. 


1. Can frames from foul-broody colonies, after the wax 
and honey have been melted out in a solar extractor (the 
heat of which is so intense as to cook eggs hard), be safely 
used inl the apiary again ? 

2. What is the best and safest way to prepare bees (in 
8-frame hives) for moving by rail a distance of 500 miles, in 
April ? UTAH. 


ANSWERS.—1. I think it would be safe to use such 
frames again, although very unsafe to use the honey again, 
and consequently unsafe to use the frames if any honey 
were left on the frames. That excellent authority on foul 
brood, Wm. McEvoy, tried to make it very clear to us at 
Buffalo that it was safe to use, without disinfecting, hives 
that had contained foul brood. Other authorities have in- 
sisted that it was unwise to use such hives, but the fact that 
under Mr. McEvoy’s instructions at least 5,000 such hives 
have been used with no evil results, makes it seem practi- 
cally safe touse them. SoI conclude that frames with no 
honey on them might be used without harm. While I think 
it might be safe to use such frames, I do not think it ad- 
visable. Mr. McEvoy advises using the hives and burning 
the frames, of course saving the wax. 


+ 


2. The two items in the preparation are to provide 
abundant ventilation, and to provide against moving of the 
frames. One way is to provide ventilation by means of 
wire-cloth to cover the entire top of the hive, having a 
frame two inches deep on which the wire-cloth is fastened. 
If fixed-distance frames are used, all that is necessary to 
fasten the frames in place is to put wedges between the 
dummy and the frames or side of hive. If loose-hanging 
frames are used, you may wedge, between the frames, sticks 
long enough to reach to the bottom of the hive and project 





above the top-bar. Or, you may fasten the frames in place 


by driving small nails into each end of each top-jar, 
driving the nails entirely in, but leaving them . 
so they may easily be drawn after the journey i 
It will be well to study up what is said in 
book on the subject. 
-——_—____ —~<-0 


Drones—Honey-Boards—Sweet Clover, Etc. 


I have an apiary of 60 colonies thatIam running for 
pleasure and a desire to study the nature, habits, etc., 
the honey-bee. I have nearly all the standard books 
apiculture, but can’t solve many little things that devel 
and therefore I have to apply to our best authority, a; 
wish to ask: 

1. Why is it that several of my colonies lately have 
turned outa full force of drones, after killing them off 
July, as is their customary habit here and elsewhere ? 


2. I don’t think I have seen a drone since some time in 
the latter part of July (it is now Sept. 23), anda few days 
ago I was strolling through my apiary, and all at once the 
peculiar note of a drone on the wing attracted my atten- 
tion, and, on examining, I found the place alive with them, 
but they seemed to be confined most tocertain box-hives, 
but are again being driven off by the bees. 
account for this ? 

3. Some of my colonies are storing honey in their 
supers, while the majority of them haven’t stored any after 
the principal flow closed, which is generally about the last 
of June here. I have tried baiting them, still they seem to 
be busily engaged, and carrying in pollen. 

4. How would a piece of a crocus-sack do for a cover- 
ing for supers to act as a honey-board? Is there any 
objection to it? 

5. How do you prevent the honey-board being stuck t 
the top of the frames * 

6. Suppose you use a piece of crocus-sack for a cover- 
ing in place of a honey-board, would it be a good way t 
give the bees air to raise up thetop by placing two cross- 
sticks under the top, raising it an inch orso? Would that 
interfere with comb-building ? 

7. Will yellow and white sweet clover yield nectar in 
this climate? If so, how long after sowing ? When is the 
best time to sow it ? MIssISSIPPI. 


in 


How do yo 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. I may give a guess at it 
It is possible that in your locality, asin many others, you 
suffered from the terrible July drouth, causing the bees to 
kill off their drones. Then when rains came and started 
up amoderate honey-flow, eggs were again laid in drone- 
cells. It must be remembered that each year about one 
queen out of three is superseded, and this superseding is 
usually done somewhat late in the season, so if a colony 
with a superseding turn of mind had been left by the July 
drouth without any drones, there would be nothing left for 
them to do but to rear some. 


2. A difference in conditions accounts for the difference 
in behavior of different colonies. A colony with a young 
queen might be likely to rear no drones after July, while a 
colony with an old queen that it was trying to supersec 
would be sure to rearthem. At the time you saw them the 
bees were probably killing off the drones for good, and at 
such times the drones being driven out of the hives mak« 
an unusual show of numbers. 


3. I suppose you’d like to know why such diffe: 
Well, there may be a difference in the industry of col 
That of itself is answer enough. The condition 
brood-nest may also make a difference. One colony ! 
old queen which did not lay well, and instead of keepi 
combs filled with brood in June filled them chief! 
honey. Then it superseded its queen, rearing a you 
vigorous one which not only filled all the vacant ce! 
eggs, giving no chance for storing below, but obli 
bees to carry up some of the honey previously store: 
brood-chamber. Another colony had a queen that la 
fusely during the first part of the season, allowi 
little honey to be stored in the brood-nest. As th« 
advanced the queen let upin laying, and the vaca 
left bythe hatching bees were largely filled with 
leaving no honey to be stored above. 


4. Idon’t know what a crocus-sack is, but it 
some kind of cloth, so coarse that bees could pass 
the meshes. Very likely the bees would spend a g 
of time trying to tear it down, and use a good dea 
olis upon it. A few years ago I discarded hon 





altogether, having nothing whatever between th: 
You will probably be ;pleas 


and the super above. 
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-ha change; but you must allow only 4 inchora 
ss between the top-bars and the sections or frames 
super. It will also be a help to have only \ inch 
yetween each two top-bars, which space you can 
S by nailing strips on each side of your top-bars if 

‘too narrow, and most bee-keepers also think it 

le that the top-bars be from 5% to % inch thick or 


By having the space between top-bars and supers a 
s quarter of aninch. You can also prevent it by doing 
av with honey-boards altogether. 

Letting air directly into the super has the effect to 
n slower work in building comb wherever the air enters. 
S is objectionable for comb honey, but isa good thing 
f xtracted honey. 

They are of such universal adaptation that almost cer- 
tainly they will succeed with you. You may sow in fall or 
spring. They will grow the first year without blossoming ; 
the second year they will begin blooming before white 
clover is over, and not stop entirely till hard freezing 
weather; and the following winter they will die root and 
branch. 








The ‘‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


THE HIRED MAN IN THE APIARY. 


Homer Hyde, when he wrote that excellent article on the 
hired man in the apiary didn’t think that he was encouraging 
some of us to push right square against Almighty God. Why, 
Homer, the man you describeis a man that will not be allowed 

» be a mere hired man for any great length of time—that is, 
as a general rule he will not. A power above, that oft conde- 
scends to steer our Jittle barks, will not allow it. If you have 
such a one, consider that you have a treasure lent you for a 
very little while—and don’t kick (as Jeshurun in the Bible 

ked) when the little while comes to an end. But while, as 

1 general rule, we have to get along with hired men who have 
serious flaws, itis nevertheless true that the right kind of a 
demand will in time have a tendency to bring the right kind 
of asupply. At least the supply can be discouraged and kept 

by idiotic conduct on the part of employers. See the 
farmers and theirmen. The supply is scant of men that will 
take a load to town and come home without danger of getting 
drunk and letting the horses run away. I have felt just 
imazed to see how easily farmers accept the danger, and how 
ittle extra they will offer, either of cash or other induce- 
ments, for strictly sober men. The employments that w7// 
have sober men and no others get them somehow. Page 564. 


HONEY AND HONEY CONSUMERS. 


And so black mangrove honey from Florida, notwithstand™ 
ng its high quality and flavor, stirred up suspicion when 
peddied in a distant State where no one ever tasted just such 
itaste. Apparently Mr. Wallenmeyer has struck an impor- 
tant general principle. The ordinary customer wants one of 

meys he has tasted before—and fears a swindle else. 

ut itisn’t a general principle everywhere that consumers 

t to buying as much as three pounds atone time. Liv- 
ng within delivery distance of a city grocery does seem to 

ite the disposition to buy by driblets, but the main 
es elsewhere. Most consumers consider buying honey 
asa piece of extravagance. They dashin desperately 
depth of half a pound; but would consider it wicked to 
ch deeper. The remedies are obvious, if we are willing 
them. In retailing extracted honey I use a five pound 
ge,and am seldom asked for less. If I remember 
y we have heard from brethren who sell mostly in a 20- 
| or 25-pound package—to substantial farmers who live 
in town, and who usually have money in their pockets. 

seful when empty” is a very important phrase. 

ot in every new bottle to break out the shelly, thin glass. 


ild wish that all the pictures had turned out clear like 
one, so that we might learn the exact manipulation. 
id wife that will non-colloquially get dinner with 50V 
of honey encumbering the range! 
sin to adulterate with paraftine your own usings of 
it makes it better. 





Sealing inside, directly on the hot honey, looks rather 
like a novelty. Pages 564—566. 


PROPOLIZING SECTION-TOPS. 


Dr. Miller’s third answer to Indiana’s questions will bear 
talking about. Heis doubtless correct that bees often daub 
the top of sections the worse when an enameled cloth is laid 
on. Angles with a crevice in the bottom of the angle always 
have to have some propolizing, unless the bees are awfully 
busy at something more important. In doing this job they 
ram the material home forcibly, with the result that the sec- 
tion tops are soiled quite a distance from the edge. There is 
another side to the question, however. Well, it’s pretty apt 
to come aboutin fine weather, when no honey is coming in, 
that our dont-want-to-be-idle little servants will bring pro- 
polis and surface all new wood—surface it in such a workman- 
like way that it can not be scraped off as mere hurried chink- 
ing can. Something to cover section-tops which can not be 
lifted readily is the desideratum where sections are to stay on 
the hive any great length of time. Page 563. 


THE ‘*‘ ONENESS” OF CLAREMONT. 


Happy Claremont! One church, one literary club, one 
horticultural society ! I don’t know but such a town ought to 
pray never to grow any bigger. I’m sure they have a right to 
pray a /tttle: ‘* Lord, we thank thee that we are not in the 
sin of split-up-edness as other towns are.” Page 56¥Y. 


RRITISH COLUMBIA BEE-KEEPING, 


And so in British Columbia one man says bees can not 
find supplies—has tried it—and another man gets 60 pounds 
of sections. Page 571. 








* The Home Circle. * 


Wwerrrrrnrw 
Gonducted by Prof. fi. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 





CORONADO. 


There are three places that every visitor of Southern 
California should certainly see before he leaves this fairest 
part of our country. I hardly need to say that one of these is 
Redlands, with her incomparable ‘‘Smiley Heights,” wealth 
of verdure, beautiful homes, and show of thrift everywhere. 
That one is Santa Barbara, with its lovely bay, its splendid 
climate, matchless combination of mountains and sea, and its 
incomparable suburb, beautiful Montecito. I have just spent 
Sunday at the third, beautiful Coronado. This is across the 
bay from San Diego. ‘The climate here is wondrous even for 
California; never hot in summer, never cold in winter. San 
Diego and Coronado enjoy and rejoice in one perpetual sum- 
mer. 

Off San Diego are two long peninsulas. The outer, Point 
Loma, stretches southward, is some miles long, and high and 
precipitous. The inner, Coronado, stretches northward more 
miles, is often very narrow, and is low and level. All of 
Point Loma holds the ocean from the beautiful Harbor of San 
Diego. Only the south end of Coronado feels the pulse-beats 
of the great Pacific. 

Coronado Hotel, and Coronado Tent City, mark the limit 
where the ocean sweeps this peninsula. So itis opposite the 
point of Loma. On one side the huge breakers thunder along 
the shore ; on the other the long, quiet bay nestles, and is in 
striking contrast to the restless, resistless ocean just a few 
rods across the very narrow stretch of land. The great ocean 
steamers, or the more powerful war vessels that are wont to 
enter San Diego Harbor, must round the magnificent Point 
Loma, then pass northward in the narrow channel between 
the two peninsulas, then round the extreme northerly point of 
Coronado, when they may drop anchor in the ever peaceful 
waters of San Diego Harbor. 

Coronado Hotel is one of the grandestin the world, Its 
prices are equally renowned, yet the moderate purse may still 
enjoy this wondrous bit of Nature’s rarest tracery. The same 
company that controls the great and far-famed hotel, are like- 
wise proprietors of Tent City, where neat-floored and car- 
peted tents can be rented very reasonably. A fine tent for 
three can be secured for $25 a month. In this are good beds, 
all the utensils for light housekeeping. gasoline stove, dishes, 
table, etc. Table and bed linen are also furnished. A good 


and very reasonable restaurant may be made to supplement 


=: —_ _ ~~ 
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the home fare if one desires. <A good literary and reading- | arch foe to both these blots of character. 
room, with all the papers and magazines, is free to all. A | should rid us of the dastardly presence, that 


very fine band discourses most beautiful music each evening. 
All kinds of bathing—surf, still water, or indoor warm water 
plunge bathing are at the command of all. All the attractions 
of the great hotel are shared with the occupants of Tent City. 
For one of my simple tastes, Tent City offers as inviting a 
menu as does the great hotel. I knowof no place in Cali- 
fornia, or elsewhere, where as much can be had to gratify 
wholesome desire as at this beautiful retreat at delightful Cor- 
onado. 


CULTURE. 


At the pretty little hamlet of Chula Vista, on the main- 
land opposite the south end of Coronado peninsula, I had the 
pleasure of being entertained by Judge A. Haines for two 
days the past week. At the dinner table one evening, Judge 
Haines, who hasa family of delightful and promising children, 


two of whom are making an enviable record in college, 
remarked upon the tremendous importance of the parents 


gaining and holding the fullest confidence and sympathy of 
the children, To do this we parents MUST be able to enter 
fully into the plans, thoughts and feelings of our children: 


must give heartiest sympathy to all that pleases and interests 


them. This, said the Judge, is the key to all right training 
in the home, 

I was greatly interested in his further remark, that the 
best use of education was to make us able to extend these 
sympathies. Nothing, said the Judge, will help us so much 
to give and gain this fullest and best sympathy, as will rich 
culture. Thus education, broadest and best, will, as its best 
fruit, make possible such training as will result in grandest 


men and women. Such will most exalt our citizenship, and 
most bless the world. Judge and Mrs. Haines’ own home and 
family are the best proofs that his philosophy is correct. 

The Judge made one other remark: Anarchy, whose 
foul presence has struck such a cruel blow not only at us, but 
the world, feeds on sensation and superstition. Culture is the 








menaces our peace and safety. 


EVERGREEN TREES. 


The mother-love is one of the most holy 

instincts. It impels the mother bird to fashion } 

the vounglings will be most secure against dis 
harm. Thus the pine and other evergreens ar 

for purposes of nest-building. Thus on every h 

we may well planta group of evergreens. [| |} 

lots for my home at Claremont, yet down by the |} 
vigorous Monterey pine, Lawson cypress, Norw 
silver cedar, giant sequoia, and graceful arbor vitae. Aj}; 


the birds have found my grove and appreciated 
building. Thus this grove has three advantages 


real beauty, gives a touch of evergreen landscape, g 
cheering, beautiful presence of our feathered friends. 
rah for the little grove of ever verdant conifers ! 


THE GARDEN. 


Every bee-keeper, every rancher, should hay 
What asuperb place to give the children the needed 
some employment! Whata chance to give them respo: 
and opportunity to earn money that shall be all thi 
What a rich addition it gives to the family table ast 
corn and peas are only known to him who raises th 
own well-cared-for garden. What a rich pleasuri 
family as a whole, to plan, plant and glean in this littl 
corner of the home grounds. With what pride we 
growth of the luscious pie plant and vigorous asparagus. A 
friend—a very busy man of Escondido—a great bee-s 
has just told me how he helps the purse by his 
has only three lots, all told, yet his monthly income is ver 
helpful. One His 
readily for lemons sold for 
one cent. 


garde! at 


montirit reached 329.80. 
per 


cabbages s 


two cents pound, when 











IF YOU WANT 


Fence to last long, buy the long-lasting PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


different 
languages. Box 78 







20 HENS 


working steadily at one time can- 
: not hatch so many chicks as 
one of our 200-egg size 


) Successful Incubators. 
You’ll know exactly why when 
nna — you read a copy of our 158-page 
Catalogue. We mail it for four cents. Five Catal guesin five 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 

Des Moines, la. or Box7g Buffalo,X. Y. 


A FRIEND 


to poultry men—to chicker 


<6 it 
Adam’s ‘ix: Cutter 
It runs easily because it has 
ball bearings. It cuts clear 
quickly and perfecly. Makes a fine 
bone shaving such as chickens re 
quire. Before you buy send for 
free catalogue No, 9 
















Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journai when arin» 

















- DESKS FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES! 


HESE DESKS are made of quarter-sawed oak, first-class finish, well put 
together, and will please every purchaser. 
home, as well as being a useful necessity. Would make a FINE GIFT 

for father, mother or sister. 


The Combination Desk 
and Book-Case 


Sa" wo 


ot of 


ial, 


They are an ornament to any 





Combined Desk and Book-Gase 
: Size, 66-in. high, 36 in. wide, 

Scaaie 19 in. deep. 

C __, Price, $13.7 5. 





is just the thing for a farmer or business man of 
any kind, to keep his private papers in, and for his 
books, etc. The drawers have locks, and there are 
a number of pigeon-holes inside each of the desks 
shown herewith. 


The low prices quoted are f.o.b. Chicago. Send 
for free catalog. Address, 


The Royal Star Gombination 3% 
Game-Board Go., sESK 


773 to 779 ) Carroll Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


[The above firm is entirely reliable.— 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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G Size, 40 in. high, 25 in. wide, 
EDITOR. ] ’ in. deep. 
Price, $2.85. 





Ladies’ Desk. 
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“REVERSIBLE WALL MAP** 


——OF THE—— 


NITED STATES AND WORLD, 


WITH SPECIAL INSET MAPS OF 


GOhina, Guba, Porto Rico, The Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska, 


] 


| ially prepared to meet the demand for a first-class map that will give a quick, general idea of location of events the world over, and par- 
ticularly to the United States and our territorial possessions. Very usefulin every Home and Oflice. 


66x 46 INCHES IN SIZE. 


BLEVEN BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 
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Best and Most Necessary Map = No Home or Business House 
Ever Issued. should be without it. 
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It has been pronounced a Oe Se The 1900 Census » %  w 
Photograph of the World of the largest American Cities is given. 


One side shows a grand map of our great country, with counties, railroads, towns, rivers, etc., correctly located. The other side shows 
an equally good map of the world. Statistics on the population, cities, capitals, rivers, mountains, products, business, etc., a veritable photo- 
graph of the UNITEP STATES AND WORLD. 

The map is printed on heavy map paper and is mounted on sticks ready to hang. Edges are bound with tape. 

19018 EDITION.—Every reader should consult it every day. The plates show all the new railroad lines and exten- 
s, county changes, etc. Especial attention is given to the topography of the country ; all the principal rivers and lakes, mountain ranges 
peaks are plainly indicated. The leading cities and towns are shown, special attention being given to those along lines of railroads. The 

in section of the map gives the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia, with nearly all of Quebec and New Brunswick, 
unty divisions being clearly marked. The Southern portion of the map includes the Northern States of the Republic of Mexico, and the 

a Islands. 

On the reverse side is the Library Map of the World. The largest and most accurate map on Mercator’s Projection 

roduced. The political divisions are correctly defined and beautifully outlined in colors. The ocean currents are clearly shown and 
Ocean steamship lines with distances between important ports are given. A marginal index of letters and figures enables one easily to 
e every country in the world. A series of short articles in alphabetical order is printed around the border of this map in large, clear type, 
ning valuable information concerning agricultural, mining, and manufacturing statistics, also the value of imports and exports in dollars. 
urea, population, form of government, and chief executive of every country in the world is given up to date, also the names of the capitals 
eir population. ‘The Inset Maps are elegantly engraved and printed in colors. They are placed in convenient positions around the 
| States map, and will be invaluable to every person desiring a plain understanding of our possessions. An inset map of China on the 

| side of map adds to its value. 


r- Two maps on one sheet, all for only $1.50, sent by mail or prepaid express ; or we will 
rward it free as a premium for sending us Three New Subscribers at $1.00 each ; or for $2.00 we will send the Map and 
American Bee Journal for one year. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Drone’s Folks. 

** The drone,” says a Straw in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture, *‘is always a half orphan, for 
his father is always dead before he is born. 


He never has a full sister, for the father of 
his mother’s female children is never his 
father. In fact, he never has any father ex 


cept his grandfather, and he never lives to 
see any of his children.”’ 


In. Breeding.” 

The worst dangers of in-breeding are where 
two beings are mated that are of exactly the 
sume blood, having the same father and 
mother. Fortunately, the bee-keeper need 
take no pains to avoid such close breeding; 
Nature takes care of that. A drone and a 
queen from the same mother are not full 
brother and sister, for the father of the queen 
is not father of the drone. The only way to 
mate two of exactly the same blood is to mate 
a drone to his mother, and the drone is born 
too late for that.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Bees and Pear-Blight. 

Regarding the bee and 
in central California, [ am pleased to an- 
nounce that many of the fruit-growers are 
coming to (or appear to be coming to) the 
conviction that the removal of the bees dur- 
ing the time the trees are in bloom will not 
materially abate the destructive effects of the 
pear-blight virus. It appears that the reso- 
lution passed by the bee-keepers in their con- 
vention, to move the bees out of the region of 
the pear-orchard during the time they were in 
bloom, required some ratifying action on the 
part of the fruit-men in filling out certain 
blanks. These blanks were laid before them 
some time ago, but nothing has been done. It 
is probably true that the pear-orchardists are 
not very sanguine as to the beneficial effects 
of the proposed removal, and many of them 
are fair men, and therefore disinclined to put 
the bee-keepers to this expense unnecessarily. 

I talked with Prof. Waite (who, it will be 
remembered, originally declared the bees to 
be guilty), while in Buffalo, regarding this 
case. He was not sure the removal of the 
bees would bring about relief, owing to the 
presence of wild bees and numerous other 
insects that would, undoubtedly, spread the 
disease. -He was sure, from extended experi- 
ments? that the bees were very necessary for 
the fertilization and proper maturing of the 
fruit, although he admitted that possibly con- 





pear-blight question 


ditions in California might be different. 
Prof. Waite is a careful, candid man, anda 
friend of the bees, and so much so that he 


deems it necessary to have a few colonies of 
them in his own pear-orchard, pear-blight or 
no pear-blight. 

Taking everything into consideration, it 
appears now there will be no conflicting of 
interests between the bee-keepers and _ pear- 
men; and it is hoped that the matter will 
rectify itself when the pear-blight disease 
loses its hold or *‘ runs out,’’ as we sincerely 
hope it may.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


‘‘Reviewlets’’ from the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, 

BEESWAX isthe last thing that I should 
think of using for a lubricant, yet when I 
took my spectacles to a jeweler because one 
of the joints turned so hard that it was difti- 
cult to move it, he simply rubbed beeswax 
around the joint and held it over a lamp until 


it melted and penetrated the joint. Since 
then it has worked all right. He says that 
when the hinge to a watch-case works hard 


fie treats it in a similar manner. 
EXTRACTING-COMBs are better when they are 
thicker than the ordinary brood-combs. There 
is less capping for the bees to do, and less 
uncapping for the bee-keeper—besides, it is 
easier to uncap a thick than a thin comb. 





Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
* 


©ull Line of Supplies, 


with prices and comageet, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing. 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 


Metal Wheel. 


eties, 10 FIT ANY AXLE. An 
height, any width of tire desired, 
Our wheels are either direct or 
stagger spoke. Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON perfectly without change. 


NO BREAKING DOWN, 


"No dryiag out. No resetting tires. Cheap 
because they endure. Send for cata 
logue and Free upon request, 


Electric Wheel Co. 
Box (6 Quincy, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





















s regarding 
Send for circulars ties: 
and most 
improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker. 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 6 
SpecratL—This year and next, $1.00. ‘ 

‘9 6 months trial, 25 cents. 2 
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Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoneTTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre. 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal ror 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IIL 








THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


will sell tickets each Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday during October to 
Buffalo Pan-American Exposition and 
return, at $6.00, good in coaches, re- 
turn limit 5 days from date of sale. 
Tickets with longer limit at slightly 
increased rates. Three through trains 
daily. Chicago Passenger Station, Van 
Buren St. and Pacific Avenue. City 
ticket office, 111 Adams St., Chicago. 
36—41A4t 








With thick combs there are 

Most bee-keepers put one le 

super than in the brood-nest 

don hive Mr. J. B. Hall, of Ont 

seven combs in a super, tackir 

wood to the edges of the er 

them of such a width that s 

the place of eight ordinary 

frames are needed for brood 

easy matter to remove the strips 
PACKING put around the be¢ 

simply confines and retains t 

radiates from the cluster. How 

is well illustrated by the house t 

Alpaugh, bee-keeper-like, built 

in Ontario. The walls are of mat 

ber, packed between with dry sa 

lathed and plastered on the inside. Thy 

is only one story high; and the spaces 

tween the joists overhead are pa 

dry leaves. For 


all the world. 
chaff hive. Storm windows an 
used in winter. A little home-mac: 
in the cellar warms the whole hous 


fire kept only part of the day 
and sometimes it is necessary 
door to cool off the rooms. 
Have Faitu in your business, and 
by it. If you haven’t faith in it, and w 
stand by it through thick and thin, better » 
some business in which you have fait \l 
Jacob Alpaugh, of Ontario, told me of 
perience of his when the season was a) 
failure, and colonies not fed died in » 
ber. Although already in debt, he we 
still deeper by getting several hundr 
lar’s worth of sugar to carry his bees 1! 
the winter. There was a great 
the next winter from lack 
bees came through in excellent 
The next year proved to be one of 


none ; 


of stores 


Prices were good, and there were o1 
bees in the Province, and his bees 1 
put him out of debt, but left 
money in his pocket. 

A STOUT STRING, or even a piece 
attached to the end of a stick, isa 
cient device for starting a screw- 


honey-can, or loosening the cover o 
jar. Wind the string around the ec 
or four times, draw up the slack s 

string will not slip, and then 
a lever for starting the cover. Sin 

it? But bad you ever thought of it 

this device at the home of R. H. & 
Ontario. 


use the 


EQUALIZING COLONIES and contra 
brood-nests of old colonies just at the 
of the honey harvest is something t 
usually practiced, but A. E. Hosha 
rio, says that with the Heddon hive 
it an advantage. He looks over bot 


the brood-nest, filling one case wit 
that contain the most brood, lea 
case upon the stand. The combs 


are put away to be given the bees ag 
the harvest is over. The more popul 
nies will contain more than one cast 
while the weaker will cor 
than one case of brood; and, by the 
each colony is given one full case 
not much of any brood will be 
method crowds the bees into the se 
curtails the production of bees at 
the right time. 

PEDIGREED QUEENS are 
may be found in the apiaries of M: 
Ontario. For the last ten years 
a record of each colony, the bree 
queen, the amount of surplus s 
One colony, this year, made a 
furnished ten supers of surplus 
looked up the breeding of the que 
suys he can trace it back ten years 

Tue Best COLONIES 
honey production, and the others 
honey, will allow the bee-keepe! 
his yard from his 


colonies 


somett! 





devote 


most desirab 


the bees worked for comb hone 
and thus furnish the queen-ce 
making increase. This was su 


E. Hoshal, of Ontario. 
CUSHIONS are usually used or 

nies that are wintered out-of-doo 

Hunt says that he prefers to lay 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Sep 
*Business Dairying” & Cat.212 free. V 
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the upper story, Over the brood- 
ur the chaff into the cloth. He says 
in tuck the packing down more 
the corners than with the cushions. 
ing hecan grasp the cloth by the 
ift it out, and dump its contents into 
The cloths can be packed away in a 
ace for the summer, and are easily 

ed from the ravages of mice. 
-TIcO, four or five inches deep, having 
loth front, and large enough to cover 
ole front of the hive, is the best thing 
e with which to fasten in bees when 
» them or shipping them. Nothing 
< bees more, or sooner puts them into 
ent, than to find the entrance closed. 
While such a portico does not allow the bees 
t _it does not close the entrance, and 
slows the bees to cluster in it, off the combs. 
When hives are arranged in this way they can 
be stacked up without shutting off the venti- 
Jacob Alpaugh, of Ontario, has such 
yrticoes as these for use in moving bees, and 
if them can be fastened to the front of 
e hive in about five seconds by means of a 
made of wire. He had two colonies 
swarm once when being moved, and the por- 
oes were filled so full of excited bees that 
atter disgorged the honey in their sacs 

d perished as a result. 

Drawn ComBs in sections can be very 


rofitably secured near the close of the bass-° 


wood by leaving on one super of partly 


finished sections, raising it up and putting” 


‘neath it a case of sections filled with foun- 
dation. By keeping close watch this case 
can be removed as soon as the combs are 
partly drawn, and before much honey has 
een stored in them, or the sections are 
scarcely soiled with propolis. If the flow 
continues longer, another case of sections can 
put in the place of the one removed, and 
another set of drawn combs secured. Such 
supers of half-drawn combs are very valuable 
for use the next spring. 

Hives IN Groups of four is the arrange- 
ment in the apiary of J. B. Hall, of Ontario. 
The groups are named from the letters of the 
alphabet; thus there is group A, group B, 
andsoon. The two north hives in group A 
face north, the two south ones face south. In 
croup B the two west ones face west, the two 
east ones face east. In group C the hives 
face north and south the same asin group A. 
By this arrangement no two hives standing 
near each Other have the same relative posi- 
tion, and there is little danger of a returning 
swarm getting into the wrong hive. When 

ie bees are placed in the cellarin the fall, 
each hive is marked with a pencil on the 
front in such a way as to indicate its posi- 
tion; thus: ‘*G—S W’”’ means that it is the 
southwest hive in group G. In order that the 
position of group G may not be forgotten, a 
big letter G is printed on a piece of section- 
box, and tacked to a tree just north of the 


croup. Other groups are marked in a similar 
manner, 


Standard Belgian Hare Book 


BY M. D. CAPPS, 


HIS book of 175 
pages presents a 
clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
ian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
selection of breeding 
stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
000 copies was sold 
in advance of publi- 
cation. 
rice, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
or with the American Bee Journal one 
both for only $1.10. 


< 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 























lease mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “ve 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
OUR NEW 191 FIFTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG READY. 
Send for acopy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington Street, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 


astern territories. 





25 cents Cash x 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 


© HEM wax. Weare payin 
paid for Beeswax. Kk 25 cents a a 


CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 27 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





Buffalo Pan-American Tickets 


via the Nickel Plate Road, $13.00 for 
the round trip good 15 days; $16.00 for 
the round trip good 20 days. Three 
daily trains with vestibuled sleeping- 
cars. Mealsindining-cars, ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00. Address 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago. 38—41A4t 





If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 


completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 





FOR HIS 


‘¢ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please menuon Keo Juurna: when writing, 
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Alfalfa 
Honeys 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regious of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 





This is all 


marked flavor, according to my taste. 
McHenry Co., Il. 
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Extracted Honey FOr salé 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


“Sm. Basswood 


yi ps 
a a 


order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE HONEY 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey: 


I’ve just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. 
something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own production 
and then buy honey of you for my own use. 
honey of his own region, there’s no denying the fact that for use in any kind of hot 
drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very excellent quality 
of alfalfa honey I have received from yon is better suited than the honeys of more 


But however loyal one ought to be to the 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 


MAMAN UNAUIIIILOLUIL ILLIA 


ade ate he ete abe ate he ate ote he 


Honeyse 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 8 cents per pound ; four 
or more cans, 7% cents per pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You can 


The cans are boxed. 


I feel that I’m 


C. C. MILLER. 


HIMLALLLLLLVLULTUR 
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. 
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The New vs. the Old. 


I started in the spring with 47 colonies, 6 of 
them too weak to give any surplus; increased 
to 85, have doubled back to 79, and taken off 
3800 pounds of honey, mostly extracted, and 
plenty of stores left for winter. 

The above has been done where bees in five 
box-gums could not exist together for want 
of flowers. I give the improved hive and the 
Italian bee credit for the above. 

L. W. McRae. 

Washington Co., Ala., Oct. 2. 





Honey Conditions in Nevada. 


The Nevada State Journal (Washoe Coun- 
ty’s leading paper), says: 


‘¢ Nevada’s honey crop is almost a failure. 
Around here the bee-men are telling the same 
story.”’ 

Such is the fact, all things considered. I 
have averaged 40 pounds per colony, and for 
the season I think I have taken the prize in 
this locality. I know of some who have 
secured only 50 cases of comb honey from 200 
colonies: Others have secured none at all. 
Although honey is scarce, buyers are offering 
only from 9 to 10 cents for comb, and 4to5 
cents for extracted. The A. I. Root Co. have 
aman inthe field that is offering the best 
prices—10 cents for comb, and 5 cents for ex- 
tracted. No sales have been made as yet, as 
we are after higher prices, if possible. 

‘NEVADA SAGE-BRUSH.”’ 

Washoe Co., Nev., Oct. 2. 





Slow Honey-Dealers. 


I shipped to B. Presley & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., on July 31, 1901, 675 pounds of as nice 
white honey as was ever put into cases, and 
for two months I could not get a word from 
them—not even an acknowledgement of the 
receipt of the honey. Finally, after getting 
an attorney to write them, they sent me the 
sum of $68.50, or a trifle over 10 cents per 
pound. C. H. HARLAN. 

Kanabee Co., Minn., Oct. 5. 





Good Season for Honey. 


This has been a fairly prosperous year, not- 
withstanding the extended drouth. The 
weather during the summer was fair and free 
from storms and wind, thus givingan unusual 
number of working days. We had a heavy 
run early in the season from catnip; white 
clover, also red clover, being dwarfed by the 
drouth, was visited more frequently than 
common by the bees; and we also had a fairly 
cood fall flow from heartsease, goldenrod, and 
many other flowers that secrete only during 
dry, hot weather. 

My surplus at home is 407 pounds to the 
colony, spring count, from 75 colonies; one 
colony stored 629 pounds, one-fourth of it in 
sections. Another finished up 437 one-pound 
sections. I hived 50 swarms, which will amply 
pay all expenses. I sold 105 colonies for $525, 
and the latter part of May I had a chance to 
sell 500 colonies for 82500, but during the 
negotiations the heavy June flow came on, 
and I refused to sell. I produce section 
honey, extracted. and chunk honey, and sell 
all of it without regard to color for 15 cents 
per pound, mostly to local dealers in this and 
adjoining towns. 

i am engaged in quite a number of other 
enterprises in connection with bees. Many 
neighboring farmers, who own their own 
farms, valued at $8000 to $14,000 each, inform 
me that their average annual profits do not 
exceed $800, while my average profits from 
sales of honey and bees from my home apiary 
have been for 16 years 300 percent on the in- 
vestment. 

[am one who believes bees pay, and pay 
better than almost any other kind of business. 
Iam in the business because it is profitable 





Standard Bred Queens. 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each; 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 25- 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 

America. 
75¢ each, or 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. FRED W. Muto & Co. 
Headquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts. 
Catalog on application. CINCINNATI, O. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


to send for our new poultry book de- 
scribing Green TT ; 
the DANDY Bone cu ER 
It tells how to increase the egg yield. 
The Dandy, the easiest turn- 
ing of all bone cutters, is sold 
direct on 30days’ trial. Price, 65 up. 
andsome Book Free. 


STRATTON MANFG. CO.,” 
Box 21, Erie, Pa. 






























Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Emerson Binder 











This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “‘Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





$13 to Buffalo Pan-American and Re- 
turn—$13, 
via the Nickel Plate Road daily, with 
limit of 15 days; 20-day tickets at $16 
for the round-trip ; 5-day tickets at $6 
for the round-trip on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, the latter good 
only in coaches. Through service to 
New York and Boston and lowest avail- 
able rates. For particulars and Pan- 
American folder of buildings and 
grounds, write John Y. Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 111 Adams Street, Chicago. 
37—41A4t 





financially, and not for healt 

think an industrious person w} 

narily succeed in other affai: 

handling bees, but the man w} is fa 

farming or mercantile busines 

advise to go into the bee-business 

J.L.G 

Richardson Co., Nebr., Oct 





An “Infallible’”’ Method of Intpo- 
ducing Queens. 
Bees are subject to more modes of 


1anIT 
lation than any other domestic anima) wy, 
have. There are all kinds and pes of 
hives, all sizes of frames and sections, differ. 
ent makes of foundation, and different wa 


of introducing queens, all of whic} 
‘rattle’? the amateur, and place ir 
state of flux. A will say, “My hive is th 
only one.”’ B says, “*My way of manipula: 
ing bees is the best way ;’’ and now here | ain 
saying that my way of introducing queens js 
infallible. Yes, infallible only in colonies 
where a laying queen has been taken oy: 
within a very few days, say not to exceed 
four, and there is lots of hatching brood 
this may be done just as soon as the 
queen isremoved. When you have found the 
old queen, and killed her or disposed of he 
in some other way to suit your convenien 
take every bee out of the cage containing 
new queen, and lift a frame from th 
and put into the cage from 15, to 20 yo 
bees from one hour to one day old, bei 
doubly sure there are no old bees put 
the cage. Remove thecork or cardboard. a 
in from 24 to 48 hours the queen will be li 
ated and laying. I have had them out ins 
hours. 

~ Queens are very nervous little things. a 
when the cage is filled up with the 
nocent, fuzzy things, she is contented, a 
the colony at once will say, ‘ Look 
new queen; why, the cage is full of 

bees ;’? and they do not molest her s 
will hustle her out,’’ and surely th 
and when she emerges from the 
nervousness has all disappeared, and s 

up her duties and commences laying 

short time. I even take my importe 

now and introduce them in this wa 


a 


may not be my own invention, y« 
never seen it mentioned, but perhap 
been; but some amateur may pro 


nevertheless. A. D. D. W 


Ingham Co., Mich. 


PoorsSeason—Old Bee-Books, Ete. 


I am a new scholar in bee-kee 
bought two colonies last fall: one sy 
and I captured it. The season was 
I will feed to carry them over winte 
not get a taste of honey. Altl 
first attempt is a failure I will conti: 
is the reason I sent my dollar for mer 
in the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa 

I have been deeply impressed | 
character, Christian spirit and brot 
shown, each to the other, at the bee 
conventions and rallies. I would 
joyed meeting the brethren (and sis 
at Buffalo, and receiving advice ar 
(though I have received 
from the bees). 

I love to read the American Bee 
much that I feel lost when I do 1 
with me. 

[have just read three old boo! 
keeping—one by Moses Rusden, J 
dedicated to the ‘*King’s Most 
Majesty.’’ This book is in four s« 
143 pages, gives very clear the 
nature, and functions, of the 
tells how to handle bees (up-to 
how to construct hives, treats on 
bees, etc., and closes his volume 
any man knows anything more tha 
let him disclose it; otherwise, in 
me this art.”’ 


some poll 





The next book is by Thoma 
1770, ‘‘A Treatise on the Mana 
Bees.’’ His writings are very cle 


joyable to peruse. He describes 
frame hive (quite up-to-date 7s. 3 
ings are remarkable and fine. He 

of the older writers. I wish yo! 
this book for its many interestins 
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rd book is by John Keys, of Bee 
Pembroke, 1796. Title: ‘‘ The An- 

Master’s Farewell.” He tells about 

tion, eare, feeding, etc., of bees, 

the observatory ' hive, artificial 

_ honey-dew, how the queen-cage is 

jseases, thefts, wars, enemies of bees, 

‘ ng. ete. The engravings are excel- 
wing the movyable-frame hive to per- 


e the‘“*‘A B C of Bee-Culture”’ and 
+stroth on the Honey-Bee.’? I believe 
we all are conceited about what we know 
1 t the busy little bees. After reading the 
me iern works, and then the ancient, it sort 
‘knocks the props out. We ought to give 
hose old fellows some honor. I feel that we 
have borrowed it all, or almost all, from 
the These books were loaned me by one 
of our most proficient and oldest bee-keepers, 
Mr. Charles H. Lake. He has quite a museum 
of old books, some of the very first experi- 
ments in hives in this country. With all the 
material and facts which Mr. Lake possesses, 
a most interesting history could be compiled. 
Cuas. E. Kemp. 
Baltimore Co., Md., Sept. 21. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Chicago. 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association has ordered 
that the next meeting be held all day and even- 
ing, Dec. 5, 1901, at the Briggs House club-room. 
This is arranged on account of the low rates to 
be in force then for the International Live- 
Stock Exposition in Chicago at that time (Nov. 

)} to Dec. 7), being one fare plus $2.00 for the 
round-trip This notice goes by mail to nearly 
30) bee-keepers near Chicago, and should result 
in the largest attendance we have ever had. Dr. 
c.C. Miller and Mr.C. P. Dadant have promised 
to be present. Let all come. 

GEORGE W. YORK, Pres, 

Herman F. Moors, Sec. 


Colorado The Colorado annual meeting 
promises to be a genuine success. The program 
has been made out for a number of weeks, and 
s almost ready for publication. It has cometo 
a privilege and an honor to read a paper be- 
fore our Association, and so very few decline 
who are invited to write or speak for instruc- 

on. One paper is already in the hands of the 
secretary. Ontwoorthree nights a big magic 
antern will illustrate talks by famous students 

f bees and the bee-industry. And then we are 
going to have an exhibition of the choicest 

iey in the United States (made in Colorado, 

u know), and wax, with bees enough to show 
“how the thing is done.” 

If you want to know more, or have forgotten 

» dates (Nov. 18, 19, 20), write to the under- 
signed, box 432, Denver, Colo. 
D. W. WORKING, Sec. 








California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 

330 Market Street, - San FRancisco, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





$6.00 to Buffalo Pan-American and 
Return— $6.00, 


via the Nickel Plate Road, Tuesdays, 

Thursdays and Saturdays, with limit 

\ days from date of sale, good in 

hes only. 15-day tickets at $13.00 

the round-trip, and 20-day tickets 

at 516.00 for round-trip, good in sleep- 

ars. Three through trains daily. 

particulars and Pan-American 

r of buildings and grounds, ad- 

s John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 
\dams St., Chicago. 39—41A4t 
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eicase mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 


The executive committee of the 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% 10% 251% Sob 


Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .60 $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 90 4170 3.75 7.00 
We tee CIOUEE cccccc cc ccce 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ...... cesses 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wanted Teuton 


What have you to offer 
SAtf 


and at what price? 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
Fancy White Comb Honey 
an in no-drip cases; also Ex- 
tracted Honey. State price, 
delivered. e pay spot cash. FrREep W. MutTH 
& Co., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reference—German National Bank, Cincinnati. 


40A5t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Want tracteRoneu 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 1199S. Water St., CH1caco 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 














Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise; will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

31Atf F AIRFIELD, ILL. 

Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing, 


> 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








The ‘‘ Successful’ Branching Out.— Perhaps 
one of the strongest arguments in favor of the 
use of the Incubator, isthe immense success 
and growth of some of the more successful 
firms. People would not buy Incubators as they 
have been buying them by the thousand, if they 
were not as nearly perfect as it is possible to 
make them. One of the firms who are deserv- 
ingly getting a large slice of this success is the 
Des Moines Incubator with their famous “ Suc- 
cessful” Incubators and Brooders. 

This business is growing so rapidly that they 
have found it necessary to open a branch office 
at 101 and 105 Erie St., Buffalo, N.Y., to enable 
them to take care of the large Eastern business 
that is coming to them. Buffalo is chosen be- 
cause of its central location, facilities for ship- 
ping, and low freight rates, all of which will 
materially benefit purchasers of Successful 
machines. 

This office is in charge of Mr. Wm. C. Denny, 
who needs very little introduction to most of 
our readers. A master mechanic inthe hatch- 
ing and raising of poultry, as well as secretary 
and treasurer and pioneer organizer of the Buff 
Rock Club. He is at the same time a broad, 
“fourteen-carat”’ business man. You eastern 
fellows will be taken care of in a way that will 
warm the cockles of your hearts when you visit 
the Successful plant at Buffalo, and you are in- 
vited to make this your headquarters when in 
Buffalo. If you are not planning to bein Buf- 
falo in the near future,write Mr. Denny a letter. 
He will gladly supply any information you may 
want on the artificial hatching and raising of 
poultry. 

Finally, let us say that the Successful ma- 
chines for 1901-1902, are upto the high stand- 
ards always set by this house, and are backed 
up by an unqualified and unequivocal guaran- 
tee. Write and let them tell you their story, 
not forgetting to say that you saw their adver- 
tisement in the American Bee Journal. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—T here is a very good trade 
in No.1 comb honey at 15c per pound; that 
which will not grade No.1lor fancy sells at 
from 13@l4c; some small lots of fancy have 
brought more than 15c; light amber selling at 
12@13c; the dark honeys of various grades 
range at from 10@llc. Extracted sells fairly 
well at 54%@0c for white, according to quality 
and flavor; white clover aud basswood bring- 
ing 7c; light amber, 54@5%c; dark, 5@5\c. 
Beeswax steady at 28c. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 10.—The honey market is 
rather dull on account of the warm weather. 
Extracted sells only to manufacturers from 
5@6c; better grades alfalfa water-white from 
6@i7c; white clover from 8@%. Fancy white 
comb honey sells from 134%@15\c. 

Cc. H. W. Weper. 


Boston, Oct. 12.—F ancy 1-pound honey in car- 
tons, l6c; A No. 1in glass or cartons, 15c; No. 
1, 144%@15c; very little No.2 being received. 
Light amber extracted, 7%c. 

Biake, Scott & Ler. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 19.—We quote: Fancy 
white comb, l6c; No. 1, 15c; mixed, 13@14c; No. 
1 buckwheat or amber, 12@13c. Extracted, 
white,7@7%c; light, 64%@7c; dark, 54% @é6c. Bees- 
wax, 28@29c. H. R. WRIGHT. 


OmaBA, Aug. 8.—New comb honey is arriving 
by express in small quantities from Iowa and 
Colorado, and selling at $3.50 per case in a re- 
tail way. California extracted honey is being 
offered carlots at 44@4c per pound, f.o.b. Cal- 
ifornia shipping-points, but we have not heard 
of any sales having been madethus far. The 
production of extracted honey seems to be quite 
large this year in Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. PEYCKE Bros. 


New York, Sept. 10.—Comb honey is now be- 
ginning to arrive in large quantities, and, asa 
rule, quality is fine. The demand is good, and 
we quote as follows: Fancy white, 14@15c; No. 
1, 13c; No.2, 12c; and amber, lic. No buck- 
wheat is on the market as yet, but are expect- 
ing same within a week or so. Extracted is 
selling slowly, with plenty of supply, at 5@6%c, 
according to quality, and Southern in barrels 
at from 55@65c per gallon. Beeswax dull at 27c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Des Mornges, Aug. 7.—There is very little 
doing here in new crop of honey. Some small 
lots of near-by produced comb honey are on the 
market and selling inaretail way at $3.50 to 
$3.75 per case. We do not look for much trade 
in this line before Sept. 1. Our market does not 
consume a great deal of extracted honey. 

PEYCKE Bros. & CHANEY. 


DETROIT, Aug. 12.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c;_ no dark to quote. Ex- 
tracted, white,6@7c. Beeswax, 25@2é6c. 

M. H. Hunt & Son. 


San FRANCISCO, Sept. 4.—White comb, 10@ 
12 cents; amber, 7@%c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@—; light amber, 44%@—; 
amber, 4@ Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Arrivals and spot offerings are of rather mod- 
erate volume, but there is as much or more on 
warket than can be conveniently or advanta- 
geously placed. To secure liberal wholesale 
custom, prices would have to be shaded in favor 
of buyers. In asmall way for especially desi- 
rable lots slightly higher figures than are 
quoted are realized. 


KANSAS City, Sept. 14.—Up to the present 
time only small lots of new comb honey have 
been on the market, and these met with ready 
sale on the basis of 15@16c per pound for fancy 
white. For next week heavier receipts are ex- 
pected and quotations are issued at $3.10@$3.25 
per case for large lots, which would be equal to 
about 14@14%c; the demand being quite brisk, 
a firm market is anticipated. Inquiries for ex- 
tracted area little more numerous, but large 
buyers still seem to have their ideas too low. In 
asmall way 54%@6c is quotable. 

PEYCKE Bros, 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS’ OR 


Hives, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANTIN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
° aw” W.M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 


carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


River Forest Apiaries ! 


FILL ALL ORDERS 


By Return Mail. 
Italian Queens Warranted 


Untested, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.00: Select Tested, 
$1.50. Half dozen or larger lots as may be 
agreed on. Address, 

RIVER FOREST APIARIES, 
RIVER Forest, Oak Park Post- Office, 
Att Cook Co., ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








=) Se SUPPLIES: 
R > 
LAT noors ences 


Ever fling used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


— 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


“Buckwheat Cakes 
and Honey” 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 





This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM’”’ 


Written by 
EUGENE SEcor and Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





PrickEsS—Ejither song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
if asked for. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., ° CHICAGO, ILL. 













24th 
Year 







24th 
Year 


Dadants Foundation. 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better 
faction than any other. = 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 





We guarantee 
satisfaction. TR 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
po TY, FIRMNESS, "No SAGGING, No 


PATENT ‘WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


4 
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Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 









Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Ce., i11. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








BLACK Rock, 


. Y., Sept. 

FRIEND ERNEST:—I will try and tell you what you want to know about that queen. I got 
her of you in 1899 asa premium with GLEANINGS. I never saw a small colony of bees build up 
as that one did. In the spring of 1900 they came ont in fine shape, wintered perfect. I raised them 
up in May and gave them 8 frames more so the queen would not want for room. I never saw such 
a colony of bees as they were in June, and they were actually storing honey when other bees in 
my yard were starving. No! they were not robbing. I never saw those two best colonies of miue 
trying to rob. THEY CERTAINLY WORK ON RED CLOVER. This is no guessw I 
have seen them. As you know, the past two seasons have been very poor, and what h 
bees did get in 1900 candied soon after cold weather set in. I packed this colony ina cl hive 
and left them out, thinking that such a strong colony would winter perfect. The snow 
the middle of November, and those poor bees never a fly until the last of March or the 
April. When warm weather at last came I thonght they were dead, as they did not seen 
ing much, sol did not pay any attention tothem untilin June. I noticed they were working 
little, so I opened up the hive and found them in the upper story. I took the lower story 
left them in the one body. The queen was laying nicely, and I thought they would ma 
colony to winter. Along the last of July I noticed that they needed more room. I ga 
super, 24 boxes, and in a few days they had it full. They have made 72 boxes of as nix 
you ever saw, and are drawing out some starters now, Sept. 2 


Very truly yours, GEO. 





Prices of Red Clover Queens. 


Gleanings in Bee- Culture 1 year and Untested Queen............ 
Tested Queen ....... 
Select Tested Queen . 


“ “ “ 


If you want something good you can not do better than to order one of these qu 
ders are filled promptly. No extra postage on these to foreign countries. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
(U.S 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 
CHICAGO ILL., 


@@S GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 








